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true that the villein's service was often iked as to its
sum total, but he did not know from day to day what
his lord would have him do; he was at his lord's
disposal.
A matter which greatly complicated the relations of
all classes was what has been termed the divorce of ten-
ure and personal status. At a time when ideas of land
ownership were very vague and several individuals of
different status ordinarily had rights in the same piece
of land at the same time, the services from the individual
holdings did not change as the tenants changed. Land
was stable and services traditional, and the medieval habit
of looking at the land rather than the shifting and chang-
ing individual brought it about that the unit holdings
became identified with certain services whoever the
tenants might be: they always owed villein services or
they always owed freehold services.1
. . . service due from each particular piece of land came to
be everything and the actual status of the holder of the land
a matter of comparative indifference. It is scarcely possible
to overrate the effect of this manner of holding land in break-
ing up the social system of the middle ages. Great nobles
thought it no degradation to hold land on socage tenure of
mesne lords far below them in the social scale, or even to
undertake the more precarious liabilities of the unfree villein
holder.2
In general, there seems to have been no limit to the num-
ber of different tenures (except the number in existence)
by which the same individual might at once hold differ-
ent pieces of land. Where there was divergence between
tenure and status, it was usually the man of higher status
1 Of course these unit holdings were bundled together in the fiefs, great
or small, held by nobles, on the basis of feudal service, from other nobles
or from the king.    On the king's manors or in his boroughs land owing free-
hold or villein service would be held directly of him.   Besides freehold or
villein service, the service or tenure in frankalmoin, a church tenure, could
stamp and identify a piece of land.   See below, p. 101, note I.
2 Medley, English Constitutional History, p. 39.